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importation of slaves would "be for the interest of the whole
Union. The more slaves, the more produce to employ the carry-
ing trade; the more consumption also, and the more of this, the
more of revenue for the common treasury? He thought it would
be reasonable for imported slaves to be taxed, but he repeated
that to end the slave trade would be to exclude South Carolina
from the United States.

There could be no doubt that the delegates from South Caro-
lina and Georgia meant what they said. Rutiedge and Butler
made it plain that they were as resolute as the two Pinckneys.
King of Massachusetts, who spoke often and brilliantly but with
an occasional rudeness in his manner, thought the slave trade
should be "considered in a political light only." If the two
southernmost states could not agree to the Constitution as pro-
posed, there were others who would object to it without the
provisions to which South Carolina and Georgia objected. For
instance, there was the exemption of the slaves from import
duty, while every other import was taxed. This was "an in-
equality that could not fail to strike the commercial sagacity
of the Northern & middle States." There could be no doubt as
to what King was saying. If the Southern states objected to
restrictions on the slave trade, then the Northern states would
object to exemption of imported slaves from taxation. Gorham,
also of Massachusetts, went further still. He reminded the Con-
vention that "the Eastern States had no motive to Union but a
commercial one. They were able to protect themselves. They
were not afraid of external danger, and did not need the aid of
the Southern States."

Gouvemeur Morris, who was himself energetically opposed to
slavery, now proposed that the whole matter of exports and the
slave trade be referred to a committee, to be considered along
with the provision for a navigation act "These things,** he said,
"may form a bargain among the Northern & Southern States.3*
Randolph agreed to the proposal. He himself could never con-
sent to an unrestricted slave trade. "He would sooner risk the
constitution/* The Convention, he said, was in a dilemma. To
permit the slave trade to continue would "revolt the Quakers,
the Methodists, and many others in the States having no slaves.
On the other hand, two States might be lost to the Union" if